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rested us deeply. The 











apartment was wains- 
cotted, and old fashion- 
ed, so were all the apart- 
ments in that row of 
houses, said to have 
been built in the days 
of Queen Ann. I re- 
member a case of superb 
butterflies, or rather a 
frame, that hung over 
the mantlepiece, looking 
like a beautiful picture, 
but no picture was with- 
in that frame, they were 
real _ butterflies, not 
painted, and impaled 
there, poor things, by 
lovers of entymology. — 
Some of them were of 
immense size, and won- 
derfully brilliant, caught 








THE CHICKEN. 


HEN. 
Chicky, chicky, stay! 

Where now are you running ? 
Stay at home! I say, 

All temptation shunning. 


Ah! now, there you fly 
Into bounds forbidden. 

Here and there you pry, 
As for treasures hidden. 


Silly thing! take care! 

Soon you will be crying 
Loud, as if, in air, 

Murderous hawks were flying. 


Chicky never stopped, nor staid 

To hear one half her mother said ; 

She seemed, indeed, to run the faster 

Into the garden of her master. 

But soon she paused, oppressed with awe, 

At all the strange, new sights she saw. 

The gravelled walks, the flowers, the dome, 
So different from her barn-yard home ; 

She wished herself there, brooding snugly, 
(For home is home, if e’er so ugly, 

And turned to seek her feathery mother, 

But paths wound round so like each other, 
Scared and bewildered, chick stood still 

And screamed, in notes long, loud, and shrill. 
The hen, behind the garden wall, 

Stood listening for the anxious call, 

And came, with outstretched, fluttering wing, 
To help the wilful, frightened thing. 

She led her safely to the brood, 

Scratched up some hay-seed for her food ; 
Then chicky, happy as a king, 

Crept underneath her mother’s wing, 

And ssid she loved her native country, more 
Than every foreign land she’d travelled o’er. 











Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OLD TIMES. 


Can any one help loving a kind-hearted, 
intelligent, aged person? I think not; 
what a world of interest there is in the re- 
Miniscences of the old! They have gone 
through so many varying scenes on the 
stage of life, and are so patiently, smiling- 
ly waiting their welcome summons home! 

A dear good old man was our neighbor 
when we lived in England, his name was 
Mr. Conder. 1 dare say some young read- 
ers (and old too) of the Companion, have 
tead many a beautiful piece of poetry by 
‘Josiah Conder,’ he was a son of the old 
gentleman above mentioned, and quite 
celebrated as a poet. Indeed, they were 
a gifted family, and it was a great treat to 
us young folks to be.sent on an errand to 
their house, for there, in his accustomed 
comfortable arm chair, ever sat the good, 
benevolent old man, surrounded by books 
and papers, and articles of vertu that inte- 





in far off Eastern lands, 
and the names classically arranged, de- 
nominating each peculiar species. Then 
there were cabinets containing foreign 
shells, minerals, and fossils, precious stones 
in their rough state, pearls as they came 
from the oyster, and large branches of 
white and red Coral, all arranged not only 
systematically, but with taste and elegance, 
rendering each object attractive to the 
young inquiring mind. And then dear 
good Mr. Conder, he never could learn our 
rames, there were so many of us, invariably 
after his affectionate kiss, he used to say: 
‘Is this Margaret, Amelia, Ann, or Mary 
Ann?’ And when once the question was 
decided, he would, after receiving mam- 
ma’s message, amuse usin his own quaint, 
but deeply interesting manner; pouring 
forth the rich treasures of a cultivated 
mind, and explaining the species and uses 
ofeach article in his cabinets. 

At the back of all the gardens attached 
to this row of houses called Hommerton 
row, was a long, narrow lane, with a high 
brick wall on either side. This lane was 
used principally by the gardeners, to wheel 
the rubbish into the street, but the neigh- 
bors often made use of it to have a friendly 
chat with each other. A gate opened 
from each garden, which, though bolted on 
ordinary occasions, served when unbolted, 
as I before said, for friendly purposes. 

One morning I remember seeing good 
old Mr. Conder hobble in, leaning upon 
his ivory-headed cane; he invariably wore 
the old fashioned small clothes, or knee 
breeches, with buckles on his shoes, and 
always looked venerable and benevolent in 
his ancient attire. That morning our dear 
mother was deeply engaged tending and 
admiring some favorite flowers. After a 
very pleasant conversation of some length 
with her dear old valued friend, she said, 
‘Now I must go and attend to my house 
plants, (or I think her expression was) to 
my flowers in the house.’ 

Mr. Conder smilingly bid her adieu, but 
his thoughts were with his dear neighbor, 
and her human flowers, and inspired by 
the poetical idea presented to him by our 
beloved mother, he returned home and 
composed a sweet poem upon the subject, 
for though like his son Josiah, he had not 
placed much before the public, he had a 
poetical mind, one of a high order, in rich- 
ness, purity, and sensibility. 

I wish I could insert that poem, dear 
young readers, its aptness and elegant sim- 
plicity would please some of you, I know ; 
but unhappily it is not in my possession. 
He likened us allto the flowers in season 
at our birth. Suchas ‘ There’s Esther the 
snowdrop, the first in the year, éc.,’ and 





also adapted them to the peculiar character 
of each. 

I recollect our sweet, modest, unasum- 
ing sister Amelia, was a daisy, meek and 
lowly, but ever admired. 

The dear old man has gone many, many 
years ago, to bis quiet rest, and conversing 
now, perhaps, in Paradise, with the friends 
he so cherished on earth! But, (I have 
asked myself) can this little sketch of old- 
times interest any one unconnected with it ? 
Oh! I fear little interest remains init for 
the readers of the many beautiful articles 
contained in the ‘ Youth’s Companion,’ but 
there may be amoral. Love and reverence 
to theaged. All old persons may not be 
as interesting as Mr. Conder, but all should 
be treated with respect. I will tell youa 
story upon this subject soon, that will con- 
vince you it is ever to the advantage of 
youth to revere old age. Tue EXILe. 








Narrative. 








OBSERVATION; OR, YOU TOLD ME SO. 


A habit of observation (says an English 
author) is a useful quality to any one, nor 
can a Sunday-school teacher discharge his 
duties half so well without it as with it.— 
Keep your eyes and your ears open, and 
you are sure to know a great deal more 
than you otherwise would know. 

Some say that they can judge of human 
character by passing their fingers over the 
head of a person, and feeling the form of 
it in every direction; and others say, that 
they can read the disposition of any one 
by his features; but you may rely upon 
this, that looking at faces, and feeling 
heads with your fingers, will never make 
you half so wise asa habit of observation. 

A few weeks ago, I stepped into a rail- 
Way carriage, in which was a blunt-looking 
stranger, whom I had passed in my way 
to the station a minute or two before. We 
rode several miles together in silence, 
during which time I took what notice I 
could of my fellow-traveller. It was not 
long before the train stopped for some time, 
and this gave me an opportunity of amus- 
ing myself much in chatting with my com- 
panion, whohad a very churlish and un- 
inviting air. The following is a fair speci- 
men of our conversation, with the excep- 
tion of his broad provincial language, which 
I cannot undertake to put on paper. 

*You are from Northumberland, sir?’ 
said I. 

* How do you know?” replied he, rather 
abruptly. 

‘ Simply, because you told me so.’ 

*1 told you so! I never opened my lips; 
what is it that you mean?” 

*I mean, sir, that you told me, as I 
thought very plainly, that you came from 
Northumberland.’ 

‘I never spoke a single word to you.’ 

‘Then do you say, sir, that you do not 
come from Northumberland ?” 

‘I say that I never told you so, at any 
rate ; and how you happen to know it, I can- 
not tell.’ 

* You surely will not venture to deny, 
sir, that you have been spending some time 
at Hastings. That you went to Fairlight, 
and St. Leonard’s, and Battle Abbey. That 
you bought a new hat at Hastings, that 
was too tight for your head; and that just 
before you left the place, you replenished 
your snuff-box.’ 

‘I will not deny the truth of these 
things, but how you come to know them is 
to me a complete puzzle.’ 

‘I should have known nothing about 





them if you had not told me of them. Are 
you, sir, troubled with a short memory?’ 

‘Short orlong, you never knew these 
things from me; for, again I say that I 
did not open my lips. The like of this I 
never met with before.’ 

‘Well, sir, if I have misunderstood you, 
I beg your pardon; but if Iam not alto- 
gether deceiving myself, since we have 
been riding together in this railway car- 
riage, you have given me a short history 
of your life.’ 

‘That I altogether deny; but since you 
say that I have, please to tell me what it 
was that [ related to you?’ 

‘It was this, sir: that you had much 
risen in life; that you were once acommon 
sailor; that you had been abroad, and 
knew what it was to be buffeted about in 
the Bay of Biscay; that you had outlived 
most of your shipmates, and that, though 
you had been in many places, there was 
no country like Old England in the whole 
world.’ 

lt was really laughable at this point of 
our dialogue to witness the wonder and 
perplexity of my astonished companion.— 
He seemed to regard me as something to 
be afraid of, and for a time remained silent. 
At last his curiosity seemed to get the bet- 
ter of his churlishness, and in a very civil 
and conciliatory way he besought me to 
tell him how it could be, that I, a perfect 
stranger, could know so much of him with- 
out his speaking to me a single word. 

‘Do tell me, sir,’ said he, ‘ for it is the 
strangest thing that ever happened to me.’ 
Thus appealed to, I gave him the following 
statement :— 

‘In what has taken place, I have only 
practised a spirit of observation. My eyes 
and ears have been kept open, and com- 
mon sense has been brought into exercise. 
As I came to the railroad station, I saw 
you shaking hands with .a friend, whom 
you had met unexpectedly, and as I passed 
you, walking gently, you told him that 
you had been to a watering-place, and was 
tired of it, and that you had a journey 
home before you of about three hundred 
miles. But, besides this, I heard you tell 
him about a storm in which a bridge had 
been much damaged. You said the tem- 
pest had ‘ brast the parapet wall o’ the 
brig.’ Now, as I knew that this was Nor- 
thumberland language, and that it was 
about three hundred miles to Northumber- 
land, I doubted not that you were from 
that county.’ 

Here the stranger gave a nod, as much 
as to say, that all was right in my account. 

‘ Language is not confined to speech,’ 
said I, ‘ for you may converse with people 
in writing, or with your fingers, or by mo- 
tions and signs. You certainly did not 
speak to me with your lips, but you told 
me all that I have related in other ways.’ 

The stranger looked somewhat impatient, 
so I went on thus :— 

‘You told me that you had been at 
Hastings, by carrying your great coat on 
your lap, with the Hastings’ Guide stick- 
ing half way out of your pocket. You told 
me that you had bought a new hat which 
was too tight for you, by holding your 
new hat in your hand, and showing me 
the red mark round your brow. And you 
told me you had filled your snuff-box just 
before you left, by shedding your snuff on 
my boot when you took out your box, for 
it was too full. I knew very well that you 
had been to Fairlight, St. Leonard’s, and 
Battle Abbey, because almost all healthy 
people who visit Hastings go to those 
places.’ 

Here again the stranger gave me to 
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understand that no mistake on my part had 
been made. 

* You told me that you had been a com- 
mon sailor by the blue anchor on your 
wrist, which you showed me in taking off 
yourglove. I, of course, knew that, being 
aseaman, you must have been abroad; 
and I doubted not that you had sailed 
through the Bay of Biscay. You told me 
that you had risen in life, by your manner, 
your dress, your gold watch, and the ring 
on your finger.’ 

The.stranger really looked delighted, 
but as the clattering train was again about 
to move, I hastily finished my remark thus: 

* You told me by the furrows on your 
brow, and your gray hairs, that you had 
outlived the better part of your mesmates ; 
and, lastly, you told me, by having a home 
in this country, when you might have lived 
abroad, that you preferred Old England to 
every other place in tne world.’ 

Here my churlish fellow-traveller bright- 
ened up, and so far departed from his for- 
mer demeanour, as absolutely to shake me 
by the hand. 

Now, I very much question whether any 
one could have discovered half so much of 
my companion by feeling his head or ex- 
amining his face, as I was enabled to learn 
by observation, so again, 1 recommend my 
readers to adopt the plan. Be sure that a 
habit of observation will help you in school 
and out of school; in little things and in 
great things. It will render you more use- 
ful to those around you, more ready to 
discern God's providences, more sensible 
of the goodness of our heavenly Father, and 
more greatful for your hope of heaven. 
Observe with care, and use your ears and eyes, 
The varied scenes that daily round you rise 
With prudence ponder, and you must be wise. 
[Chila’s Companion. 





__ Natural gistory. 


ORIGINAL. 
REPTILES.—NO. XIL. 
THE PROTEUS. 

This animal resembles an eel in its ap- 
pearance and movements; it has, how- 
ever, four short limbs. It inhabits the 
underground lakes of the Tyrol, retreating 
from the light of day, and burying itself in 
the mud, when the waters in which it 
dwells are dried up, as is frequently the 
case. Sir Humphrey Davy tound these 
animals in the grotto of Maddalena, at 
Adelsburg, several hundred feet below the 
surface of the earth; he states also, that 
they are found at Sithch, thirty miles dis- 
tant, and he believes that those found in 
both places, were both probably thrown up 
by the same underground lake. The pro- 
teus is abouta foot in length, and an inch 
thick ; its body is cylindrical, tapering to- 
wards the tail; itis of a pale red color, its 
skin transparent, and extremely slimy, so 
that it is almost impossible to grasp it.— 
Its first pair of legs are placed just back of 
the head, and the second pair, which are 
considerably shorter, are nearly at the end 
of its body. It has two toes on each foot, 
without claws ofany kind. ‘The head ter- 
minates ina flat, blunt mouth, somewhat 
resembling the beak of a duck. It has 
numerous sharp teeth in each jaw, the 
eyes are so very small as to be scarcely 
discernable, and are concealed by a thick 
skin which appears to render them almost 
useless, light however, has some effect upon 
them, for when exposed to it, the animal 
endeavors to get into some dark place.— 
Behind the head are two openings like 
those of fishes, and over these are placed 
the gills which are divided into several 
branches. The tail has a fin on cach side, 
which extends to the back legs. The legs 
from their having no claws, are probably 
used for walking over the mud, and by 
means of its fins, the animal can move with 
facility in the water. It is supposed to 
feed in part upon shell-fish, which inhabit 
the same subterranean caves and waters 
with itself. 

The proteus sometimes erects its head 
above the water, and makes a kind of his- 
sing noise, much louder than it would be 
supposed could proceed from so small an 
animal. These reptiles afford strong proof 
that ‘ the waters under the earth,’ and other 
subterranean cavities, have their peculiar 
population. In the year 1833, there were 
two living specimens of the proteus in the 
Museum of the Zoological Society in Lon- 
don, and they were so different in their as- 





pect, from the tribes to which they were 
most nearly related, that every person who 
looked upon them felt that they were only 
adapted to inhabit ‘the waters under the 
earth,’ and not the earth’s surface. Thus 
we see that the Author of all good, fits each 
creature which he makes, to move in its 
own proper sphere and none other. 
ESTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE SCHOOL-MATES.—NO. II. 


* A letter! a letter!’ cried Carrie Snow, 
* who wants a letter?’ 

Instantly about ascore of anxious faces 
presented themselves, while as many voices 
made the inquiry, ‘Is it for me, Carrie? 
is it for me?’ 

‘No, none of you,’ said she, as she push- 
ed her way through the crowd of girls, in 


search of one who was not there; where is | 


Susan Lee?’ Susie was found, and the 
letter delivered to her, notwithstanding the 
disappointed looks of many who had been 
anxiously waiting for the mail to arrive, 
hoping to receive a message of love from 
some absent friend. 

Susie eagerly broke the seal, and de- 
voured the contents of her first letter from 
home, and then called Emma, that she too 
might have the privilege of reading it. O 
how many kind messagesit contained! It 
was penned by her mother, and told her 
how lonely they were without her; yet 
were willing to be deprived of her presence, 
if they knew she were gaining good. She 
urged her to give her mind to her studies, 
and try tolay up knowledge: and to be as 
kind and affectionate to her teacher and 
schoolmates, as she had always been to 
her parents; but above all, to fix her 
youthful affections ‘ upon things which are 
not of this world.’ 

As they fulded the letter, Susie perceived 
a little girl twelve years of age in a corner 
weeping. She wentto her, and inquired 
why she wept. 

‘Oh!’ sobbed she, ‘my mother used to 
write to me last term, but she is dead now, 
and will not write to me any more!’ 

* Do not weep, dear Lizzie,’ said Susan, 
‘let us go to walk in the garden now, and 
you shall tell me about your mother.’ 

She drew her gently away, and as_ they 
paced up and down the pleasant paths, 
Lizzie related her story. 

‘My home is in the pleasant village of 
E , about fifteen miles distant. There 
I always lived with my father and mother, 
and little sister Jennie, (who is seven years 
old) until I came here to school, six months 
ago. My mother was one of the gentlest, 
sweetest persons I ever knew. She used 
to instruct us several hours in the day, and 
was so kind, that we could not help learn- 
ing. ‘hen she would join with us in all 
our childish sports, and ever sought our 
pleasure. It was along time before she 
could decide to let me leave home, but she 
thought it would be better for me to be in 
school and mix with other girls. She gave 
me many, many charges, and made me pro- 
mise to write often. AsI bade her fare- 
well, and she kissed me affectionately, her 
eyes filled with tears, and then I knew 
what a sacrifice she was making for my 
good. 

Her letters were my chief treasures, and 
were often received ; I related my sorrows 
and trials, as well as my joys, and she 
ever sympathizing with me, and giving me 
good advise. I never dreamed that she 
might be taken from us, and you may 
imagine my surprise, when, one evening in 
June, Miss Merton called me into her little 
sitting-room and imparted the sad news of 
hersickness. I wept long and bitterly, 
and wished to start immediately for home, 
but must wait till morning. The night 
was long to me, for I slept but little, al- 
though Miss Merton permitted me to be 
with her, and early in the morning I start- 
ed for home. 

My father met me at the door, and as 
he kissed me affectionately, he burst into 
tears. It was-an unusual thing so see my 
father weep, and a strange and sad fore- 
boding came over me. I visited my mo- 
ther’s room. She knew me, and as she 
took my hand in hers, she said ‘ My daugh- 
rer, you have come home to see your mo- 
ther die! Think not of her as dead, but 
as living in Heaven, and prepare to meet 








her there. 
that is good and holy, and comfort your 
father when I am gone.’ 

‘Now,’ continued she, ‘my last wish is 
gratified. Iam ready to go.’ 

I was carried fainting from the room, but 
ere long I recovered myself, and stole 
again to her side, never to leave her while 
life remained, for she died that night. 

She is gone! The last sad rites are 
over, and we are left to mourn’ 

Susie was much effected during this re- 
cita], and as it was finished, she threw her 
arms affectionately around her companion’s 
neck, and whispered, ‘ Dear, dear Lizzie, 
let us ever be friends.’ LovisE. 








Nurserv. 








ORIGINAL. 


CLARA FERNON. 


‘I have some good news for you, Clara.’ 

‘O mother, what is it? please tell me 
at once.’ 

‘ Perhaps you may not consider it good, 
but it is contained in this letter, and you 
may read it.’ 

Clara had read but a few lines when she 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh how kind Mrs. Lawton is, 
and may I go, mother ?” 

‘Yes, my dear, I am willing; forI think 
you would enjoy a visit there, very much. 
Mrs. Lawton has a daughter near your 
age, who J have heard is a very lovely lit- 
tle girl, and I should be very happy if 
there could be as strong a friendship be- 
tween you, as there has been between her 
mother and myself, since our early school- 
days.’ 

*O I know I shall love her, if she is any- 
thing like her mother, for 1 remember how 
fond I was of her, when I was a very little 
girl. May I go and tell Julia Mitchell 
about it?” 

* You may go, if you will not stay long.’ 
Clara hardly waited to hear her mother’s 
reply, before she wason her way to her 
friend. ‘O Julia,’ said she, meeting her 
on the steps, ‘I have come to tell you 
something delightful. Mrs. Lawton has 
sent to ask me to go there, and make Mary 
a visit, and mother says I may go. I shall 
be so happy; I only wish you could go 
too.’ 

‘I would’nt go if I could, Clara; and I 
guess you will wish yourself away before 
you have been there many days. Mrs. 
Lawton, and that Mary are so disagreeable, 
I could’nt endure them. Mrs. Lawton is 
so stiff and prim, that you will be afraid to 
speak before her; but I should’nt mind 
that much, for I could keep out of her way 
if she was’nt so cross, and strict with Mary. 
She has to do just as ‘mamma’ says, and 
I really believe, if ‘mamma’ told her to 
starve herself, she would do it. She is 
afraid to do the least thing without per- 
mission. I should feel as if I was in jail 
to go there. I hate such stiff people; and 
then they are so proud. I don’t believe 
she would have sent for you, if your father 
had not been rich.’ 

‘Why Julia, I did’nt knew you were ac- 
quainted with them. Why did you not 
tell me before? I never saw Mary, but 
mother says she is a very lovely little girl. 
I loved her mother dearly, when I knew 
her; she must have changed very much. 
But when did you know them, Julia ?’ 

*O, I never saw them, Clara, and I am 
sure I don’t wish to, after what Martha 
Mason has told me. They used to be 
neighbors, and she says, that Mary Lawton 
is perfectly hateful, so proud that she 
would hardly speak to her, just because 
she lived ina smaller house, and did not 
dress so nice as she did. She said her 
mother would’nt allow her to visit hardly 
any of the girls.’ 

* You don’t trust to what Martha Mason 
says, do you, Julia? Perhaps she was a 
little envious, you know she is, sometimes.’ 

‘To be sure I believe her, Clara, why 
should’nt 1? I don’t think she will thank 
you for doubting her word, if I tell her.’ 

*O, don’t tell her, Julia, I did not mean 
to say that she did not speak the truth, of 
course she spoke as she thought.’ 

‘And I believe she thought right, but 
you need’nt unless you choose. I hope 
you will have a delightful visit with Miss 
Mary, and her mother ; but let me tell you 
that you had better not come home with 
any of their ways, for if you do, I shall not 
be your friend any longer.’ 


Teach your little sister all / 





This speech did not grieve Clara as jt 
would have done a few months before, for 
Julia had changed very much in that time. 
They had been very good friends for a long 
time ; but lately Julia had become intimate 
with Martha Mason, a girl who had been 
in their school but ashorttime. Clara did 
not like her because she seldom spoke jp 
any one’s favor, and she had been taught 
to avoid such persons. Since her intimac 
with Martha, Clara had noticed that her 
old friend was fast getting into that habit, 
and she could not love her as well as she 
used to do, for very few traits of character 
are more unlovely than a wish to detract 
from the merits of others. Clara’s mother 
had told her that if she could not speak 
well of a person, it was generally better to 
be silentin regard tothem. Notwithstand.- 
ing all this Clara could not help thinking 
that a part of what Marth had said, must 
be true. ‘She ought to know,’ said she 
to herself, on her way home, ‘if she has 
lived near them.’ When she entered the 
house, she did not seem as happy as when 
she left it, and her mother observed that 
when the proposed visit was alluded to, 
she did not speak of it with as much plea- 
sure as at first. She wondered at this 
change, but did not long remain in igno- 
rance of the cause, for Clara, after having 
been silent for several moments, said to her, 
‘Mamma, is’nt Mrs. Lawton very stiff and 
cross, and very strict with Mary” 

‘Why do you ask such a question, my 
daughter, have you not seen her?’ 

‘Yes, mamma; but that was several 
years ago.” 

‘I trust you will find her the same now,’ 
Clara hesitated a little, and then said, ‘1 
do not think I shall enjoy myself very well, 
mamma, for I am afraid I shall not like 
Mary, you know I have never seen her.’ 

‘ For that very reason, Clara, you have 
no right to suppose that you will not like 
her. I am confident, my child, that you 
have been listening to the remarks of some 
one, who has either no knowledge of Mrs. 
Lawton and her daughter, or wished you 
to dislike them. Will you not try to guard 
your mind against such foolish prejudices? 
I had hoped that you had learned to do 
this already. If you do not conquer this 
fault now, it will be a source of much un- 
happiness to you hereafter. Think no more 
of what you have heard, and go, expecting 
to find, as I doubt not you will, kind and 
pleasant friends.’ 

Clara tried to obey her mother in this, 
but she could not divest herself of the idea, 
that in meeting Mrs. Lawton, she should 
see a most disagreeable person, and she 
made up her mind to dislike Mary. ‘I can 
be stiff as they are,’ said Mary to herself, 
and sometime before she reached Mr. Law- 
ton’s, she occupied her mind in thinking 
howshe should meet them. But all her 
plans were completely disarranged, when, 
as soon as the carriage stopped at the gate, 
a bright, joyous looking little girl, with 
dark brown ringlets falling in profusion 
over her shoulders, and merry, laughing 
black eyes, came bounding down the walk 
to meet her. ‘O,I am so glad you have 
come, Clara,’ said she, at the same time 
giving her an affectionate kiss. ‘I have 
been watching at the window for you all 
day. We never saw each other before, but 
we cannot help being friends, you know, 
because our mothers are, and have been 
ever since they went to school together.’ — 
By this time tney had reached the steps 
where Mrs. Lawton awaited them, who after 
warmly welcoming Clara, led her into the 
house. Clara felt ill at ease, for her recep- 
tion had been so different from what she 
expected, and she was not prepared to re- 
turn with feeling, the caresses she received. 
When they were left alone, she could not 
help saying to Mary, * What a pleasant 
lady your mother is, I know I shall love 
her.’ 

‘ Did’nt you expect to, Clara? 
Ishould love yours.’ 

‘1 thought she was very different,’ re- 
plied Clara. She did not like to tell what 
she had heard. The two little girls were 
soon on excellent terms, and each day of 
Clara’s visit seemed to her more pleasant 
than the preceding. A few days before 
her return home, Mrs. Lawton gave Mary 
permission to have a small party. Clara 
was much surprised to see among those 
who came, many little girls who were not 
as well dressed as Mary, and some whose 
parents she know were quite poor. After 
they were gone, she said to Mary, ‘ Why 
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did you invite those little girls who dress 
so plainly?” ; 

‘They are very good girls, Clara, and 
mamma says itis very wrong to make any 
difference in our conduct towards people, 
merely because they cannot wear as good 
clothes as we do.’ 

‘That is what my mother says, but I 
heard before I came here, that you were 
very proud, and did not speak to poor peo- 


e. 
pl ‘Why, who could have told you so ?” 

‘Martha Mason said you were too proud 
to associate with her.’ 

‘Martha Mason! do you know her?’ 

‘Not much; she goes to the same 
school with me.’ 

‘She used to live here, but she was 
rude and forward, and did not always 
speak the truth, and mother did not allow 
me to visit her. It was not because she 
was poor.’ 

Clara resolved after this conversation 
that she would never again form an un- 
favorable opinion of a person, before see- 
ing them, for in this instance her prejudi- 
ces had been completely unfounded. 

‘Did you find Mrs. Lawton and Mary 
such very disagreeable people, Clara?’ said 
her mother on ker return. ‘No indeed, 
mother, they are delightful, and I have 
made up my mind never to be influenced 
again by ill-natured remarks.’ ‘I trust 
this lesson will be a lasting one to you, 
my dear, and if it should prove so, I shall 
consider that you have had not only a 
pleasant, but a profitable visit. Era. 


Morality. 
AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


I recollet one member of Congress, who 
was always rallying me about our Con- 
gressional Temperance Society. 

‘Briggs,’ he used to say, ‘I’m going to 
join your Temperance Society as soon as 
my demijohn is empty.’ But just before it 
became empty he always filled it again.— 
At one time, towards the close of the ses- 
sion, he said to me: ‘Iam going to sign 
the pledge when I get home—I am in 
earnest,’ continued he, ‘my demijohn is 
nearly empty, and Iam not going to fill it 
again.’ He spoke with such an air of 
seriousness as I had not before observed, 
and it impressed me ; so I asked him what 
it meant-—what had changed his feelings. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘I had a short time 
since a visit from my brother, who stated 
to me a fact that more deeply impressed 
and affected me, than anything I recollect 
tohave heard upon the subject, in any 
temperence speech I ever heard or read. 

‘In my neighborhood is a gentleman of 
my acquaintance, well educated who once 
had some property, but is now reduced— 
poor! He has a beautiful and lovely wife, 
a lady of cultivation, and a most charming 
daughter. 

‘This gentleman had become decidedly 
intemperate in his habits, and had fully 
alarmed his friends in regard to him. At 
one time, when a number of his former as- 
sociates were together, they counselled as 
to what could be done for him. - Finally, 
one of them said to him, ‘why don’t you 
send your daughter away to a certain dis- 
tinguished school ?’ which he named. 

‘Oh! I cannot,’ said he, ‘ it is out of the 
question. I am unable to bear the ex- 
pense. Poor girl! I wishI could.’ 

‘Well,’ said his friend, ‘if you will sign 
the temperance pledge, I will be at the ex- 
pense of her attending school for one year.’ 

‘What does this mean?’ said he. ‘Do 
youthink me in danger of becoming a 
drunkard ?” 

‘No matter,’ said his friend, ‘ about that 
now, but I will do as I said.’ 

‘And I,’ saidanother, ‘Iwill pay the 
tent on your farm a year, if you will sign 
the pledge.’ 

* Well, these offers are certainly liberal ; 
but what do they mean? Do you think 
me in danger of becoming a drunkard ?— 
What can it mean? But, gentlemen, in 
view of your liberality, I will make an 
offer. I will sign it if you will ! 

‘This was a preposition they had not 
considered, and were not very well prepar- 
td to meet, but for his sake they said we 
will, and did sign and he with them. And 
how for the first time the truth poured into 
his mind, and he saw his condition, and 
sat down bathed in tears. 

» ‘gentlemen, you must go and commu- 














‘Now,’ said 





nicate these facts to my wife—poor wo- 
man! I know she will be glad to hear it, 
but I cannot tell her.’ 

‘Two of them started for that purpose. 
The lady met them at the door, pale and 
trembilng with emotion. ‘ What,’ she in- 
quired, * isthe matter? What has happen- 
ed to my husband ?’ 

‘They bid her dismiss her fears, assuring 
her they had come to bring her tidings of 
her husband—but good tidings, such as 
she would be glad tohear. Your husband 
has signed the temperance pledge—yea, 
signed in good faith.’ The joyous news 
overcame her.—she trembled with excite- 
ment, wept freely, and clasping her hands 
devotionally, she looked up to heaven and 
thanked God for the happy change. * Now,’ 
said she, ‘ I have a husband as he once was, 
in the days of our early love.’ 

‘ But this was not what moved me,’ said 
the gentleman. ‘There was in the same 
vicinity another gentleman—a generous, 
noble soul—married young, married well, 
into a charming family, and the flower of 
it. His wine drinking habits had aroused 
the fears of his friends, and one said to 
another, ‘ Let us sign the pledge.’ ‘I will 
if you will,’ said one to another, till all 
had agreed to it, andthe thing was done. 

‘This gentleman thought it rather a 
small business, and felt a little sensitive 
about revealing to his wife what he had 
done. But on returning home, he said to 
her: ‘Mary, my dear, I have done what I 
fear will displease you.’ 

* Well, what is it?’ 

‘Why, I have signed the temperance 
pledge.’ 

* Have you?’ 

‘ Yes, I have, certainly.’ 

‘ Watching his manners as he replied, 
and reading his sincerity, she entwined her 
arms around his neck, laid her head upon 
his bosom, and burstinto tears. Her hus- 
band was affected deeply by this conduct 
of his wife, and said: ‘ Mary, don’t weep, 
I did not know it would affect you so, or I 
would not have done it—I will go and take 
my name off immediately.’ 

‘Take your name off!’ said she; ‘no, 
no! let it be there. I shall now have no 
more solicitude in reference to your be- 
coming a drunkard. I shall no more steep 
my pillow in tears.’ 

* Now for the first time truth shone upon 
his mind, and he folded to his bosom his 
young and beautiful wife, and wept with 
her. 

‘ Now, I can’t stand these facts, and I 


am going to sign the gledge.’—[ Speech of 


Gov. Briggs, at Lowell. 





FINGER MARKS. 


A few days since a gentleman residing 
at Cambridge, employed a mason to do 
some work for him, and among other things 
to thin whitening the walls of one of his 
chambers. This thin whiten is almost 
colorless until dried. The gentleman was 
much surprised on the next morning after 
the chamber was finished, to find on the 
drawer of his bureau standing in the room, 
white finger marks. (pening the drawer 
he found some marks on the articles in it, 
and also on a pocket book. An examina- 
tion revealed the same finger marks on the 
contents of the wallet, proving conclusively 
that the mason with his wet hands had 
opened the drawer, searched the wallet, 
which contained no money, and then clos- 
ed the drawer, without once thinking that 
any one would ever know it. The thin 
wLitening which chanced to be onhis hand 
did not show at first, and he probably had 
no idea that twelve hours’ drying would 
reveal his attempts at depredation, Az 
the job was concluded on the afternoon the 
drawer was opened, the man did not come 
again, and to this day does not know that 
his acts are known to his employer. 

Children, beware of evil thoughts and 
evil deeds! They all have finger marks 
which will be revealed at some time. If you 
disobey your parents, or tell a falsehood, or 
take what is not your own, you make sad 
finger marks on your character. And so 
with any andallsin. It defiles the charac- 
ter. It betrays those who engage in it, by 
the marks it makes on them. These marks 
may be almost, if not quite, colorless at 
first. But even if they should not be seen 
during any of your days on earth, (which 
is not at all likely) yet there is a day com- 
ing, in which all finger marks or sin-stains 
on the character, ‘ will be made manifest.’ 








Never suppose that you can do what is 
wrong without having a stain made on 
your character. It is impossible. If you 
injure another, you, by that very deed, in- 
jure your own self. If you disregard a 
law of God, the injury is sadly your own. 
Think of it, ever bear it in mind, children, 
that every sin you commit leaves a sure 
mark upon yourselves. 

Your characters should bear a coating 
of pure truth. Let truthfulness ever be 
manifest; beware of sin—‘and be sure 
your sins will find you out;’ for it makes 
finger marks which, even should they not 
be seen by those around you on earth, will 
yet be seen, to your condemnatien at the 
bar of God.—[ Author of * Sunday School 
I/lustrations.’ 

















Religion. 








SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED BY FACTS. 

REMARKABLE PrRESERVATION.— Who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction.’—Psa. 
103: 4.—About ten years since, a Chris- 
tian minister in England thus wrote: 

‘The following anecdote relates to one 
of my brothers, who toldit me; the events 
must have occurred when he was about 
nine years old, and to my elder brother 
who is now no more. The latter fell a vic 
tim a few years after, when about nineteen 
years of age, among, it is supposed, the 
many who lost their lives when Soult’s 
army entered the city of Oporto. 

‘They were both living with my father 
in Portugal. Attached to the house where 
they lived, there was a garden, into which 
the junior branches of the family were not 
allowed to go, as some one or other of them 
was either in mischief, or climbing the 
orange trees, at the risk of doing himself 
some serious injury, ifhe had fallen. Not- 
withstanding the prohibition, it so happen- 
ed that my younger brother was in the gar- 
den at the time his elder brother was go- 
ing into it. Being frightened at the un- 
expected visit, he sought a hiding place as 
quickly as he could ; and seeing an empty 
cask or casing lying near him, which was 
open at the end next to him, he got into it 
unobserved by the other brother, who. went 
into the garden upon that occasion, for the 
purpose of trying or of discharging one of 
his pistols, loaded with ball; and seeing 
the cask before him, which presented a 
good mark or target, he fired at it; it fell 
to pieces, leaving the little fellow exposed 
to view, cowering closely to the ground, 
uninjured in the slightest degree, but feel- 
ing at the time, as he told me, more aston- 
ished than frightened. Not so the elder 
brother, for he stood motionless for a few 
moments, overcome by the painful appre- 
hensions attendant upon so trying an oc- 
casion. Indeed, he said afterwards, that 
many seconds must have elapsed before he 
could gain sufficient command to believe 
the evidence of his own eyes, that his 
brother had escaped without injury.’ 

{ Watch. and Reflect. 








Benevolence. 








LIFE AMONG MISSIONARIES. 
Separation from Children. 


Next tothe bosom of God, the mission- 
ary finds his strongest and sweetest sup- 
port in the bosom of the little circle which 
composes his family. They were given to 
him, those little ones, when the last link 
which bound him to all others had been 
broken. They came in the day of his lone- 
liness, when the memory of his native land 
' was still fresh inhis mind ; when the ‘ God 
, syeeds’ of his friends were yet ringing in 
his ears, and ere his soul had become fully 
steeled to the trials of his work; and like 
tender exotics they have sprung up by his 
side—more precious and more beloved, the 
more delicate and drooping. Their ring- 
ing, merry laugh has buoyed up his heart 
in many an hour of sadness. From his 
own lips they have learned to lisp their 
daily prayers, and their little voices united 
with his have warbled forth many a sweet, 
precious hymn which he brought with him 
from his far-off home, and the very sound 
of which recalls a thousand dear delights 
to his soul, When all has looked gloomy 
and dark without, he always finds sunshine 
here within. When his soul has sank 
within him at the vastness of his work, and 
he has become discouraged and dishearten- 











ed, with them closing around the merc 
seat, somehow he has always felt that he 
could never despair. They have been bis 
staff, his anchor, his life, his all. But the 
day of their separation draws near. The 
alternative of ignorance and the effect ofa 
vicious example, or morality and education 
in his native land, presents itself, and the . 
struggle commences. Of this struggle I 
have heard missionaries themselve remark. 
I have heard them tell of their hearts al- 
most bursting with grief; and after the 
sails had been spread to the wind, and 
their precious ones wafted far out of their 
sight, I have heard them say how they 
went up to their abodes, weeping as they 
went—to their now desolate, lonely homes. 
I know a missionary father who for twenty 
years saw not his daughter’s face. Iknew 
a missionary mother whose four daughters, 
separated from her care and advice, just 
when a mother’s care and influence is above 
the price of rubies, are among strangers in 
this land, and are assissted in their efforts 
to obtain an education and livelyhood part- 
ly by charity and partly by their own ex- 
ertions. I have stood by when the da- 
guerreotype of the group was opened by 
the parents and I have seen the big tears 
dropping heavy and fast as they gazed upon 
one and then another of their loved ones 
far away. What can exceed the tender- 
ness and love of a mother’s heart! Almost 
the very last tones of her voice which fell 
upon my earas I bade her ‘farewell,’ were, 
‘Go and see my children: go and see my 
children. Don't forget.’ The sight of 
these lines will acquaint her with the fact 
that I have not forgotten, and that as I sat 
by the side of one and told her of her ‘ Gre- 
cian Home,’ and answered her ceaseless 
inquiries about her father and mother and 
all, I saw her eyes glistening in tears as 
she exclaimed, ‘ 1 care for nothing; I want 
nothing but to see my parents.’ [ N.Y. Obs. 
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THE MARRIAGE ALTAR. 


Judge Carlton, in a recent eloquent ad- 
dress, at Augusta, Georgia, thus sketches 
the marriage scene, befure the Young Men’s 
Association : 

‘I have drawn you many pictures of 
death ; let me sketch for you a brief, but 
bright scene of beautiful life. It is the 
marriage altar. A lovely female clothed 
in all the freshness of youth and surpassing 
beauty, leans upon the arm of him to 
whom she has just given up herselfforever. 
Look into her eyes, ye gloomy philosophers, 
and tell me if ye dare, that there is no hap- 
piness on earth. See the trusting, heroic 
devotion which impels her to leave her 
country, and parents, for a comparative 
stranger. She has launched her frail bark 
upon a wide and stormy sea; she has 
handed over her happiness and doom for 
this world, to another’s keeping; but she 
has done it fearlessly, for love whispers that 
her chosen guardian and protector bears a 
manly and noble heart. Oh, woe to him 
that forgets his oath and his manhood! 

Her dark wings shall flap, 
O’er the false hearted, 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap, 
Ere life be parted ; 
Shame shall dishonor it, 
On his grave ever; 
Blessings shall hallow it, 
Never! Oh never! 

We have all read the story of a husband, 
who, ina moment of hasty wrath said to 
her who had but a few months before unit- 
ed her faith to his. ‘Ifyou are not satisfied 
with my conduct, go, return to your hap- 
piness.” ‘ And will you give me back that 
which I brought to you?’ asked the des- 
pairing wife. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘all your 
wealth shall go with you; I crave it not.’ 
‘ Alas!’ she answered, ‘I thought not of 
my wealth—I spoke of my maiden affec- 
tions—of my buoyant hope—of my devoted 
love, can you give these back to me ?’— 
‘No!’ said the man as he flung himself at 
her feet. ‘No! I cannot restore them, 
but I will do more—I will keep them un- 
sullied and unstained—lI will cherish them 
through my life, and in my death; and 
never again will I forget that I have sworn 
to protect and cherish yon, who gave up to 
me, all you held most dear.’ 

Did I not tell you there was poetry in a 
woman’s word? See it here! the mild, the 
gentle reproof of love, winning back from 
its harshness and rudeness, the stern and 
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Ah, 
if creation’s fairer sex only knew their 
strongest weapons, how many of wedlock’s 
fiercest battles would be unfought; how 
much of unhappiness and coldness would 
be avoided! 


anyielling temper of an angry man. 











Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
LEGHORN. 

We returned by railway and diligence from 
Turin to Genoa, and having visited the most 
celebrated villas in its neighborhood, we took 
steamer for Leghorn. The reader must know 
that it is not quite so easy to pass from place 
to place in Europe, as it is in this country. I 
will give you some ‘particulars. When we 
entered the gates of Genoa, as the same is true 
of every city we visited, our pussports were 
taken from us by the police. We then went 
to an hotel, where we were obliged to register 
our names, country, and destination, a copy of 
which the landlord is bound to send to the po- 
lice. When we wished to leave, we had to 
go or send to the police office for our passports. 
We then had to go to the American Consul 
and get his endorsement or vise, then to the 
police office and get that of the chief of the 
police, then to the office of the Consul of the 
place where we were going, and get his; in 
all cases a fee is to be paid. As these officers 
live in different parts of the city, and as their 
offices are open only on certain hours, the get- 
ting one’s passport in order, is quite a serious 
matter. Unless all the endorsements are on 
it, no captain will take you out of the place. 

I said we went from Genoa to Leghorn.— 
When our passports were ready, we went to 
the office of the company and paid our passages 
and deposited our passports. They are taken 
by the captain, and are sent on shore at Leg- 
horn, and are examined by the police, and no 


one is permitted to land unless his passport is 
in order. 


About five o’clock in the afternoon, we went 
on board a steamer in the harbor of Genoa, and 
in about an hour, we were at sea. The boat 
was small, and by no means clean, but the 
fares about ten times as high as the fares on 
the Hudson river steamboats. In paying the 
fare, one meal is included. The table for that 
meal is spread soon after leaving port, that is, 
as soon as the vessel gets out far enough to 
make the passengers sea sick, Thus it hap- 
pens that while all on board are compelled to 


pay abouta dollar for the dinner, very few of 
them are in a condition to eat it. 

We arrived at Leghorn about daylight, and 
were desirous of getting on shore, that we 
might get some food, as eating on the boat was 
out of the question. But we found we could 
not land till the police sent off a permit. The 
police office, we were told, would not be open 
till nine o’clock. Accordingly, we were oblig- 
ed to remainon board the filthy steamer till 
half past nine, when, after being delayed half 
an hour longer at the custom house, and being 
cheated by two or three different sets of porters, 
we were at length in comfortable quarters, in 
the Hotel San Marco, kept by John Smith. 

Leghorn is situated on ground raised but a 
little above the level of the sea, and is inter- 
sected by numerous canals, which cause it to 
bear some resemblance to Venice. There are 
a large number of Scotch and English in the 
place. There is one English Episcopal and a 
Free Church Presbyterian Church there. The 


pastor of the latter, the Rev. Dr. Stewart, is a 
very able and excellent man. 


The government gives foriegners permission 
to have their own worship, but not in a build- 
ing having the form ofa church. Guards are 
stationed near the door of the Scotch church 
to see that no native enters the church. If an 
Italian were seen entering the church, he would 
be immediately arrested, and it is probable the 


church would be shut up. Such is Romish 
liberality when it has the supreme power. 


A great many American ships visit Leghorn 
every year, chiefly for marble. The quarry is 
at Carrara, about a dozen miles from Leghorn. 
The mode of getting it on board the ships is 
singularly inconvenient. . The ships lie off half 
a mile or so from the shore, and the marble is 
taken off to the ship on floats. If the water is 
at all rough, the operation of loading is sus- 
pended. Ships are thus sometimes for months 
taking in their cargos. If they could come 
along side the wharf, as at New York, the work 














which now often requires months, could be, 
done in a week. Yankee enterprise and ener- | 
gy are not known in Italy. J. As 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | 
North Stratford, Coos Co. N. H., April, 1853. | 
Mr. Willis, sir—We find the Companion so | 
interesting and instructive, that we consider 
the enclosed dollar, well expended. 
Respectfully yours, M. E. Batpwin. 


Plainfield Conn. June 2, 1853. 

Mr. Willis.—We think it is an excellent 
Companion, and would not be without it for 
double its value. Yours, &c., Assy Gates. 

Athol, Mass. April 25, 1853. 

I am now thirteen years old, and the Youth’s 
Companion has been a weekly visitor of our 
family ever since I was born, and for a number 
of years before, as [am told. I don’t feel wil- 
ling to part with it yet, I therefore enclose one 
dollar, so that my Companion may not go to 
bed supperless. Yours, Josian W. Furnrv. 











Daricty. 








THE SULKY BOY. 


This is a species of ill-temper with which 
you are all familiar. Wesee persons afflicted 
with it, almost every day—and a sad affliction 
it is, too, both to themselves and to their neigh- 
bors. There is Robert—for instance—a good 
boy, in many respects, butonce in a while he 
has a desperate fit of the sulks, which nearly if 
not quite balances the credit side of his cha- 
racter, and leaves him with more demerits than 
merits. So long as he can have hisown way, 
every thing goes on pleasantly, but let his father 
interfere with some plan he has formed, or set 
him about some job he does not like, and vou 
will soon find out what his temperis. For hours 
after, perhaps for a day or two, he is surly, 
morose and gloomy. He says but little, but 
when he speaks, he snaps and growls like an 
angry wolf. He pouts, scowls, and looks sour 
at every body, friends as well as foes; and 
should you attempt to reason kindly with him 
on his folly, he grows more obstinately sullen 
than ever. Do you ask what good it all does? 
I do not know. There certainly can be no 
pleasure in thus punishing one’s self; on the 
contrary, he greatly agyravates his disappoint- 
ment. A cheerful, sprightly temper makes its 
possessor happy; but a sulky one can only 
render its owner wretched. The lad I have 
described indulges only occasionally in these 
fits; but there 1s danger that this sullen state 
of mind will after a while become permanent 
with him, if he does not soon break himself of 
the habit. He is gradually souring his disposi- 
tion, and the habit is growing upon him. It 
will be well if he does not turn out in the end 
a mere Nubal—the churl whose character is 
described in 1 Sam. 25.—[ Boy’s Own Guide. 

—<——_ 


REMARKABLE MEMORY. 


John Franklin was a native of Canaan, Litch- 
field county, Connecticut. An instance of his 
remarkable memory, when a lad of seventeen, 
will show that he was no ordinary boy. Hav- 
ing accompanied the family to the place of 
worship, the meeting-house being only enclos- 
ed, but neither ceiled nor plastered, the beams 
and rafters were all exposed to view. John 
saw that his austere father sat through the ser- 
mon with great uneasiness, but could not divine 
the cause. On returning home, ‘John,’ said 
his father, ‘ it is my duty to give you a severe 
thrashing, (common in old times,) and you shall 
have it presently, so prepare yourself.’ 

‘ But you won’t whip me, father, without tell- 
ing me what for.’ 

‘No, certainly—your conduct at meeting, 
sir, is the cause. Instead of attending to the 
sermon, you were all the time gaping about, as 
if you were counting the beams and rafters of 
the meeting-house.’ 

‘Well, father, can you repeat the sermon ?” 

‘Sermon! no. I had as much as I could do 
to watch your inattention.’ 

‘If Pll tell you all the minister said, you 
won’t whip me ?” 

‘No, John, no; but thet is impossible.’ 

Young Franklin immediately named the text, 
and taking up the discourse, went through 
every head of it with surprising accuracy. 

‘Upon my word,’ said the delighted parent, 
*T should not have thought it.’ 

‘ And now, father,’ said John, ‘I can tel! you 
exactly how many beams and rafters there are 
in the meeting-house.—([Miner’s History of 
Wyoming. 

—_»—__—_ 


‘LOOK ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THAT’ 


‘Father is coming!’ and the little round 
faces grow long, and merry voices are hushed, 
and toys are hustled into the closet, and mam- 
ma glances nervously at the door, and baby is 
bribed with a lump of sugar to keep the peace ; 
and the father’s business fuce relaxes not a 
muscle; and the little group huddle like timid 
sheep in a corner, and tea is dispatched as si- 
lently as if speaking were prohibited by the 
statute book, and the children creep hke cul- 

rits to bed, marvelling that baby dare crow so 
oud, now that ‘ Futher has come 

‘ Father is coming! and bright eyes sparkle 





for joy, and tiny feet dance with glee, and 
eager faces press against the window pane, 
and a bevy of rosy lips claim kisses at the door, 
and picture books lie unrebuked on the table, 
and tops, and balls, and dolls, and kites are 
discussed, and little Susy lays her soft cheek 
against the parental whiskers with the most fear- 
less ‘ abandon,’ and Charley gets a love-pat for 
his ‘ medal,’ and mamma’s face grows radiant, 
and the evening paper is read, (not silently, 
but aloud,) and tea, and toast, and time vanish 
with equal celerity, for jubilee has arrived, and 
‘ Father has come !—{ Olive Branch. 


TWO WAYS OF BEING USEFUL. 


There are some young people who are not 
exactly useless, but they have a way of doing 
proper things which is very troublesome. If 
they are asked to bring a pail of water from 
the well or pump, they will do it; but it will 
be in such a slovenly, ‘slouching’ way, spilling 
it along the floor, so as to make us wish we 
had done it ourselves. So if they are told to 
dust a room, they will do it; but in sucha care- 
less way as to break, or bruise, or scratch 
something at every turn they make. 

Here is an employment in which two people 
engage—generally a mother and one of her 
children, winding a skein of silk or yarn. If 
the one who holds the skein is careful and 
gentle, holding firmly when the thread passes 
off easily, and yielding a little when a difficulty 
occurs, watching all the while the motions of 
the winder so as to favor her work, the most 
entangled skein can be, in due time, wound off 
in a perfect ball. 

But ifthe holder looks first one way and then 
the other; if his hands wriggle about, letting 
off two or three threads, and in the attempt to 
catch them up again, lets the whole skein slip 
off, the winder loses her patience, and takes 
the work upon her knee, or on the back of a 
chair, rather than be worried by such a helper. 

It is our duty not only to try to be useful, 
but to be useful in the highest degree. Hence 
the manner of doing good is sometimes quite 
as important as the good done. Indeed, the 
good intended is often lost by an unhappy 
manner of doing it. 

—— 


AN OBEDIENT CHILD. 


No object is more pleasing than a meek and 
obedient child. He reflects honor upon his 
parents, for their wise management. He en- 
joys much ease and pleasure, to the utmost 
limit of what is fit. He promises excellency 
and usefulness; to be, when age has matured 
the human understanding, a willing subject in 
all things to the government of God. No ob- 
ject, on the contrary, is more shocking than a 
child under no management! We pity orphans 
who have neither father nor mother to care for 
them. A child indulged is more to be pitied; 
it has no parent; it is its own master—peevish, 
forward, headstrong, blind; born to a double 
portion of trouble and sorrow, above what fal- 
len man is heir too; not only miserable him- 
self, but worthless, and a plague to all who in 
future will be connected with him. 

_———— 


THE CHRISTIAN CHOICE. 


Lam frail and the world is fading; but my 
soul is immortal, and God is eternal. If I 
place my affections on earthly enjoyments, 
either they may take wings like an eagle that 
flieth towards heaven, or my soul may take its 
way with the rich fuol and go to hell; but if I 
choose Gud for ny portion, then mercy and 
goodness shall follow me whilst I live, an 
glory and eternity shall crown me when I die. 
I will therefore, now leave that which I shall 
soon lose, that so [ may embrace that which I 
shall always enjoy.—[Divine Breathings. 


SCRAPS. 


Sabbath School.—Judge Kelley, of Philadel- 
phia, recently remarked, ina public meeting, 
that Sunday schools are the most potent police 
agents in that city—they do more tu keep down 
the expenses of the Police Department, the 
Criminal Court, the Jails, the House of Refuge, 
than any other institution that could be named. 


A Dog wiser than a Judge—A Berkshire 
judge, unable, a few weeks ago, to settle the 
disputed ownership of a dog which was brought 
before him, allowed the animal to decide for 
itself in Court. The dog passed one of the 
claimants but went to the other, joyfully wag- 
ging his tail, placing his feet on his knees, and 
attempting to lick his face. The testimony of 
the dumb witness was considered conclusive. 


An Amusing Feat—A female in this city, a 
few days since, entered a recess where her 
husband had been in the habit of getting the 
‘critter,’ and vindicated her wrongs by de- 
molishing the bottles, tumblers, &c., from which 
the cause of her woes had flowed down the 
throat of her ‘ worser’ half. The feat so edified 
our friends in the lower village, that a contri- 
bution was raised for the purpose of presenting 
the heroine a new dress as a reward for her 
valor.—| Ann Arbor (Mich.) Whig, June 1. 


‘Come, sonny, get up, said an indulgent 
father to a hopeful son, the other morning.— 
‘Remember that the early bird catches the 
first worm ! 

* What do I care for the worms ?’ replied the 
hopeful, ‘ mother won’t let me go a fishing’ 





All the virtues are in peril when filial 














gives way. piety 
Poetry. 





ORIGINAL, 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A MOTHER, 





There’s no more happiness for me, 
My mother’s dead and gone, 

My mother that I loved so well, 
And now I’m left forlorn. 


She led my wandering footsteps, 
Whene’er I went astray, 

And guided me so tenderly, 
And watched me day by day. 


She loved me more than words can tell, 
And taught me how to pray, 

And bade me ask the God above, 
To keep me every day. 


Can she be dead ? it cannot be, 
She was so kind and true, 

For she did have a pleasant word 
For every one she knew. 


Alas! my mother, come again, 
To see your child once more, 

Oh! come, and heal this wounded heart, 
This broken, bleeding sore. 


But no, I must not call her back, 
To this cold world of woe; 

But mother, from her home above, 
Will simile on me, I know. 


And then, when all my days are past, 
And my turn comes to die, 
Oh! then may I be found at last 


With mother, up on high. E. 





ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE CHILDREN DO YOU PRAY? 


Little children do you pray ? 

To that God who dwells on high ? 
That He will your sins forgive, 

And fit you for His home on high ? 


Do you in the morning pray, 
When have passei the hours of night, 
That He’ll keep you through the day, 
And help you to conduct aright ? 


And when comes the hour of eve, 

Do you lift your voice in prayer ? 
Thank for mercies past received ; 

And pray you still His love may share? 


That through the hours of the night, 
While you rest upon your bed; 

Angels from the ‘ realuis of light, 
May keep their watches near your head? 


Little children—ne’er forget 

To pray to God who dwells on high, 
Then He'll all your sins forgive 

And fit you for His home on high. 





THINGS OF EARTH. 


At Nazareth in olden time, 
A peasant’s cottage stood, 
Where Joseph the poor carpenter, 
Toiled for his daily food. 


An humble virgin lived with him, 
Beneath that lowly shed, 

And there, her Son, our Savior Canist, 
In poverty was bred. 


He had no glory here on earth, 
No riches and no state; 

So Christian children must not care 
For being rich or great. 


Fine clothes, fine houses, pretty things, 
That please our longing eyes, 

Would only make our hearts forget 
Our treasure in the skies. 


It would be wrong on pomp or dress 
To spend our thoughts or hours ; 

Another lesson Carist hath taught, 
Showing the simple flowers. 


There’s not a yellow buttercup 
Returning with the spring, 

But it can boast a golden crown, 
As bright as any king. 


The red rose and the lily fair, 
That charm our suminer’s day ; 
There’s not a lady in the land 
So finely dressed as they. 


They feel no proud, no foolish thoughts, 
Because they are so fuir ; 

They wish for nothing,—quite content 
With sunshine and sweet air. 


God gave to them their colors bright, 
To us, faith, hope and love, 

And bade us leave the things of earth, 
And seek the things above! 

Scr er ae 
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